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Glimpses of the Soviets seen by 


A RAILROAD SECRETARY 


on an inspection trip in Russia 


As Recounted to CHARLES B. WOLF 


HE time was early morning on a day in 
The 
the office of Ralph Budd, president of the 
| I 
Great Northern Paul. Mr. Budd 
was addressing his tary, Homer 
W. Bassett 


“Homer, w 


April several years ago place was 
> 3 
Railway, St 


personal secre 


uld you like to 
“I wouldn't mind, Mr 
“Very 
Soviet Government has invited m« 
tour ol 


suggestions tor improving the service, 


visit Russia?” 
Budd.” 

ready. The 
to make ar 
otter 


well, begin now to get 


and 
and I'm 


inspection their railroads 


taking you along.’ 

IN reality it was a trip around the world, as 
the party New York and landed 
at Seattle, but out of the 25,000 miles traveled, 
more than 18,000 miles were on the railroads 
and motorways of the Soviet Republic. Eighteen 


sailed from 


six times across the 

ntinent, from coast to coast 
secretary to America’s 
prominent railroad presidents on an inspection 


thousand miles! That is 
American c 

Acting as one of 
trip through Russia requires a level head, rare 
adaptability, But Mr 


secretary, was 


and physical endurance 
railroad 
equal to every demand. 


Bassett, a seasoned 

With a portable typewriter and a nimble 
pen, he preserved everything that was spoken 
by his chief on the 18,000-mile inspection tour 
“I took dictation and wrote letters and reports 


while riding trains sitt { iobbpi1« ’ 
stations and tels, walking through railroa 
) irds and repair § ps Mi Bassett be il 
‘that s one lrawback t secretary ng through a 
strange country. Your mind ts so ¢ centrat 
n your work that you miss many sights 
nterest, but | a t etting those 7,00) 
miles of uninterrupted sight-seeing outside 
Russia!” 


IN a land where it is estimated 150 languages 


and dialects ar sp ket was necessary t 
relay through thers the work done by Mr 
Bassett rheretore m the tour were thre 
Soviet stenographer Olga, Tanya, and Ad 


“On reaching a terminal we were present 


with a roll of blueprints and explanatory data 
Mr. Bassett explained Accompanying thes 
papers was a questionnaire, usually consisting 
t about a hundred questions. First of all, the 
lueprints were aretully studied, then fol 
lowed an inspec f t terminal, made or 


foot, and finally Mr. Budd dictated answers to 


the hundred questions, adding suggestions an 
nments on the ginal plans prepared b 
the he viet « rh ct . 
It was my job to take down the answers 
ind suggestions, transcribe them, and give 
py to the Russian interpreter. He, in turt 


Russian. He 
Adele, who 


lated my transcription int 


‘ ) / 


; , 
lictated to Olga, Tanya, and 
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made their transcripts on Soviet typewriters 


machines, since 


adapt ad 


! 
I 


’ 


which have more keys than our Americal 


e Russian alphabet has ove! 


hirty characters 

The girls wrote a system of shorthand 
1 from the German Gabelsberger, but | 
wticed that many times they typed from dicta- 


ion. Speed is not so important as it is with 


is, and the dictation is often so slow that there 


s plenty of time to type it 


Mi rTHODS ofl andling business routine 


are still rather crude, it seems, save in the 


argest Moscow offices. Bookkeeping shortcuts 
re just being introduced, and it must b 


remembered that the people become accus 
tomed to new ideas more slowly than in the 
States. “Throughout the country,” Mr. Bas- 
sett went on, “we saw the abacus used for 
arithmetical calculations—in freight and sta 


ion offices, and even in small banks and hotels 


Perhaps vou have seen one of these devices 


n a Chinese laundry It is found in most 
ntal countries where efficiency methods 


lLlowever, the Soviets an be progressive 
We found the ‘teletype’ system in use in the 
telegraph omces All ot ur cablegrams an 
reports were re ed and sent over this sys 
tem, instead of by skilled telegraphers. It 


nly a matter of time when the equipment « 
1 commercial centers will be as modern as 





IS anhywnhere ¢ 


A RAILROAD inspection trip, particularly 


tl 


irough Russia, is not a pleasure or sight 


seeing jaunt. Even in America on such a trip 


+} 


ie president's secretary is usually kept busy 
very minute, because upon him rests the re 
ponsibility of recording all conferences. In a 


new country, however, he has to adjust him- 


elf to many things with which he is not 
amiliar, and all this requires alertness, and 


keeps him busier than in his home country 


I 


pressed Mr. Bassett for details 
‘In Russia,” he replied, “I kept a daily 


shorthand diary, in addition to taking and 


ranscribing Mr. Budd's dictation. In this 


diary | chronicled many features of the termi 


I 


4 


als inspected, the defects noticed and the 


ecommendations made, the names of the offi- 


1 


tals with whom we held conferences, and the 


proceedings of all meetings, attaching copies 
of all letters and telegrams exchanged with 
ofhcials in Moscow, under whose guidance 


Soviet Scenes—Native Ingushes on the Geor- 
gian Military Highway in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains; an Oyrat woman from the Mongolian 
border learning the complexities of typing; 
Comrade Radionova of Leningrad repairing a 
typewriter; a railroad switchman on duty. 
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vfoto views, and 





top group) snap by Mr. Bassett 
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Soviet Scenes—Natives along the Turkestan- 
Siberian Railway; Paying for purchases at 
Moscow's exclusive “Gastronom No. 1” (note 
abacus alongside modern cash register) ; Com- 
muters arriving on a suburban electric train, 
at the Northern Railway Station, Moscou 
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Talking with natives was not encouraged. 
Russians who conversed with foreigners were 
likely to be regarded with suspicion 


SSC HIC” has nm meaning with the Soviet 
people. Silk stockings, permanent waves, beau- 
ty aids, and modish apparel are conspicuous by 
their absence. Clerks and stenographers pre- 
fer cotton hosiery and dresses! Perhaps that 
is because they do not read American adver 
tising. Talks on the etiquette of the business 
girl would fall upon deaf ears. Yet this indif- 
ference to maidenly charm may not always 
exist. The future will tell! 

Che efficiency known in the American busi 
ness office is not apparently desired now. The 
modern office is a new and unexplored world 
for most young Russians, and time is required 

acquaint them with it. The idea of getting 
a certain amount of work done in a day is 
entirely unfamiliar to them. But they are happy, 
ind to the Soviets that is all that matters. 

However, Mr. Bassett assured me that Rus- 
sia is not such an uninviting place to work, for 
+} 


ose foreigners who are employed under con 
tract to perform a special service. They are 


Viadivostok—The Breaking up of the Party 


Left to right—Mr. Wood, unknown engineer, Olga, unknown, Bassett, Tanya, Russian engineer, 

Secretary, Adele Petrovna, Wheeldon, Mr. Budd, Messrs. Artiomov and Dougan, “Jake,” the 

‘Restaurant Wagon” steward, and Febaisky, the tour conductor. At left background the private 
car provided for the American group, and the porter. 
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accorded privileges not enjoyed by natives 
They are well paid and have access to stores 
furnishing merchandise of higher quality thar 
is sold in the regular stores. They are not 
obliged to stand in line and wait their turn t 
be served. They live in more comfortable 
homes, although, it must be recorded, the 
apartment buildings boast no furnaces or cet 
tral heating plants. Stoves are still used in 
most residential buildings 


“F ES,” allowed Mr. Bassett, “I would en 
joy another trip through Russia. In fact, I 
think I would enjoy it more than the first one 
There’s nothing so stimulating as travel in 
country that is changing as rapidly as is Rus 
sia. You know, we Americans love change' 
Wouldn't you like to go along, Charles?” 
Well, naturally I would! Like most youth 
ful Americans, I get the wanderlust occasion 
ally, and, from what I hear, Russia and the 
Far East are among the most interesting 
countries to visit. If some prominent executive 
invited me to accompany him as his secretary 
on a similar trip, I think I'd accept as quickly 


as did Homer W. Bassett 
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Who’s Your Boss? 


From “Keeping Young in Business” by Weiss and Snyder 


pyright, 1934, McGraw Hill Book nf 
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Clear Your Questions 


‘ 
Color and Light 


What color would you suggest that the office walls 
be painted to insure the best lighting scheme ?— 
8. . §. 

QF course you probably 
know that light, and therefore the color of 
the walls has a tremendous effect upon your 
efficiency. Some colors absorb more light 
than others and that is why a room painted 
black, which absorbs about 99 per cent of the 
light, is much more uncomfortable to work in 
than, say, an office with cream- or buff-colored 
walls, which absorb only about 22 per cent 
of the light. White, of course, absorbs the 
least—about 20 per cent, or even less, accord- 
ing to its brightness—and reflects a glare 
which is hard on the eyes. Here are the per 
centages for most colors: White and white 
ivory absorb 20 per cent of the light. Prim 
rose yellow, while softening any glare, takes 
out only 22 per cent. Ivory takes up 29, while 
bulf takes 30, and pink 46. Other colors, in 
cluding azure blue, sky blue, tan, olive green, 
forest green, cardinal red, and brown all rank 
60 per cent and over in light absorption. Gray, 
depending upon the tint, runs a long scale of 
30 to 80 per cent, and dark blue and dark 
green run a neck and neck race, with 95 to 96. 
This explains the popularity of light buff walls 


Punctuation in Letters 


I have heard that it is correct now to omit punctua- 
tion after the salutation and complimentary close. Is 
that form acceptable P—M. J. 


IN business letters there is a tendency to 
ignore some of the old rules for punctuation. 
In her book “Pitfalls in English,” Sophie C 
Hadida says: 

“Modern methods employ three kinds of 
punctuation: close, open, and conservative. 
Close punctuation is the kind which makes 
liberal use of punctuation marks, according to 
the rules which are found in every grammar. 
It is used in both business and social letters. 
Open punctuation is the kind which eliminates 
many punctuation marks. It aims to keep the 
meaning clear and, if there is no chance for a 
misunderstanding, it employs as few punctua- 
tion marks as possible. Conservative punctua- 
tion aims to strike a happy medium.” 

There is this to be said in favor of open 
punctuation, it makes the letter look neater 
and it saves time. According to this form of 
punctuation, all marks save the comma after 
the city are omitted on envelopes and in the 


Don’t you often have questions to ask about 
the work of secretaries, stenographers, typists 


and shorthand reporters? We invite you to 
send — to Information Desk, Tue Grec 
70 Madison Avenue, New York, N. 


Warirer, 2 
{ postal card will do. 


heading of a letter, but omission of punctua 
tion after salutation and complimentary close 
has not yet been adopted generally, although 


lefensible on the same grounds 


I have a great deal of trouble regarding the position 
of closing quotation marks when other marks of punc- 
tuation . used. Can you give me some guiding 
rules P—/, - 


rr 
THE question you raise regarding the posi- 
tion of the closing quotation marks, in connec 
tion with other marks of punctuation, is a point 
of style that gives great difficulty to writers 
and editors as well as secretaries. 

Various authorities have differing rulings, 
but the present modern tendency of the best 
authorities seems to be as follows: 


1. Commas and periods should always go 
inside quotation marks, irrespective of 
whether the comma or period is a part of 
the quotation or not. The reason for this 
seems to be chiefly a matter of appear- 
ance—these small marks of punctuation 
look better inside the quotation. 

2. Colons and semicolons are always placed 

outside the quotation marks. 

Question marks and exclamation points 

are placed inside the quotation marks if 

they are a part of the quotation, outside 
if they are not. 


~ 


-) 


‘ 


A Systematic Speed Course 


Please outline a program of training for the writer 
desiring to become a shorthand reporter.—C. J. T. 


CHARLES ZOUBEK, Certified Shorthand 
Reporter, New York State, says that the de- 
velopment of a commercially 
reporting ability depends on the following four 
things, granting that the shorthand principles 
have first been thoroughly mastered: 


acceptable 


1. The acquirement of a substantial speed 
on solid matter, testimony, and jury-charge 
material. The only way speed can be developed 
is by repeated dictation practice on these three 
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Office Supplies 


I have always made it a practice to keep myself pro 
vided with the best working tools—sharpened pencils 
rubber bands 


personal property and I 


filled fountain pen, paper clips erasers 
etc These are my pay for 
them myself in order to have what | want and enjoy 
using. But I find the entire office force not only freely 
borrow and forget to return things, but also help them- 
selves when I am away from my desk What would 


you do about it? 


paying for so many office supplie =< 
mentior Barring the { t pe s the 
istom tor iT iT e t& tur \ it sa pted 
is standard performing the best work. It 
may not be easy t reak up a ractice suc 
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It would seem from your letter that y 
ive allowed yourself t e impose Ipor 
necessarily (Of course t might be all right 
for you to help out occasionally supplies 
furnished by the firm if it were not overdone 
but when it comes to making a business of 





lending your own fountain pen, the ready an 





swer, it seems to us, should be, “I using 
myself,” or “I’m 


ntain pen. 





own fou 


efficient stenographer, and we nt ume 

r not wanting t play eternal Santa Claus 
to the office,” particularly when you have al 
ready given tw inta pens to your 


employer 
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By ENOS A. MILLS 
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his story 1s adapted for reading after Eighth Chapter of the M 


Creeds of the Expert Secretary 


AST month in the Business Epucation 
Wortp Miss Margaret Scott Miller, 
manager of the employment agency of 

the Remington Typewriter Division of Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., at New York City, cited 
the creeds of some outstandingly successful 
secretaries. We quote 

“Aside from perfection in secretarial me- 
chanics, they have found that to be a good 
secretary one must have a desire to please, 
to be self-effacing, to study the job from the 
employer’s angle, and to remove causes of irri- 
tation.” 

Other factors mentioned as aids to success 
were: 

A serious, yet cheerful, personality. 

A manner devoid of “swank” and arro 


gance 
Unobtrusive tact in correcting errors. 
(When tact becomes obtrusive, it ceases to be 
tact.) 
Avoidance of sarcasm and ridicule. 


Even if the “power behind the throne,” the 
secretary must remember that she is a subor 
dinate 

Arrive before and depart after the Chiet 

Never fight the job. If it piles up forbid 
ingly, dispose of things according to thei 
urgency 

Strive to get the dictator’s personality int 
his letter, even at the cost of some gram 
matical corrections 

Develop judgment and understanding of 
people by studying those you work with and 
for. 

The more clever and intelligent the sec 
retary, the longer should be her training in 
self-discipline. 

Finally, business “plums” are won only 
through the exercise of Initiative, Intell: 
gence, Sound Judgment, and kindred quali 
ties, and by Hard Work 

Miss Miller gives us food for thought 
these few short paragraphs! 
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e The Learner 





The art of rapid and accurate 


TRANSCRIBING 


demands proficiency in English 


DR. JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


Gives Eight Golden Suggestions for 
Improving Your Transcribing Skill 


S your shorthand training continues, the for your English teacher seems to be a much 
finished transcript becomes more and _ simpler matter than applying the English you 
more important. Your progress will be have learned when you are at the typewriter 


judged to a large extent by the accuracy of transcribing your shorthand notes. If you 
your transcript, and the speed with which it transcribing speed is lower than ten words 
is typed. In other words, you will be judged minute below your typing speed in copying 
by the same standard that the business man you will probably find it necessary to do some 
uses in judging his stenographer’s ability. He extra work on your English before you will 
is interested in the finished work—the output! be able to reach the required transcriptior 
The dictating and the writing of the matter speed Here are some suggestions that will 
in shorthand are to him, as a rule, bother help you do thi 
some details which he is glad to get rid of as 
quickly as possible. Your transcription skill Suggestion 1 
therefore, must by all means keep pace with 
your shorthand and typing skill It is exceedingly difficult to transcribe in 
telligently and rapidly material that you d 
What is Your Transcribing Speed? not understand. One of your main problems 
therefore, is t increase your understanding I 
Many students take their transcription skill general dictation material. In all the home 
for granted. They are making excellent prog- work assigned you for practice, be sure to look 
ress in both their shorthand and typewriting up the meaning of all new words and idioms 
classes, and when they are asked to tran At first there will be a good manv business 
scribe their notes the first time, it is a consid idioms in particular with which you are not 
erable shock to them to find out that their familiar \lmost every speller and | es 
transcription speed is less than half their type- English text will ntain definitions of con 
writing speed. A student may be a rapid monly used business idioms. You should have 
shorthand writer and typist, and yet be very one ready for reference when preparing your 
slow at transcribing. The usual reason for advanced shorthand assignment 
this is that he is weak in English. He wastes 
much of his time in looking up the spelling Suggestion 2 
of words, in deciding what punctuation should 
be used, where to paragraph, and other mat When your teacher is dictating, listen very 
ters of English. He uses up still more time carefully for oral punctuation. Some student 
in trying to understand what has been dic- do not realize that they can transcribe wort 
tated, so that he may make a sensible tran for word what the dictator says and still not 
script. Proficiency in English, you see, be- convey the meaning correctly. A pause be 
comes one of the essentials to proficiency in tween two words may make all the difference 
stenography in the world. If the stenographer did t 
Every student, of course, studies English note that pause, which is called oral 1 tu 
throughout his school career, but studying ation, and did not mark it in his notes wit! 
English and working out English assignments the appropriate punctuation mark, he is likely 
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to transcribe the dictation incorrectly. For 
instance, a stenographer handed her employer 
the following transcript: 


No offer too low; change bid at once. 


He handed it back to her and told her that 
that was not what he had said at all. She 
looked at her notes and found that she had 
transcribed it exactly as he had dictated it, 
word for word, but she had not marked down 
that all-important oral punctuation. What he 
really said was: 


No (pause) offer too low (pause) change bid at once. 


Quite a different statement from the one 
that was transcribed! 

Here is another and more humorous illus- 
tration of what can happen when the stenog- 
rapher overlooks oral punctuation: The dic- 
tator dictated 

Insist on your students knowing (pause) 
absolutely knowing 

The sentence when transcribed read as fol- 
lows 


Insist on your students knowing absolutely nothing. 


The stenographer took the liberty of chang- 
ing the last word from knowing to nothing, 
thinking that she had made an error in her 
own notes instead of realizing that she had 
neglected to note the pause in the dictation. 

From now on be on the watch for the dicta- 
tor’s oral punctuation, and do not hesitate to 
insert a comma in your notes when necessary. 
Encircle the comma so that when transcrib- 
ing you will not read it as a shorthand outline. 


Suggestion 3 


If you do not read books and magazines 
rapidly, you probably do not read shorthand 
rapidly. A great deal can be done to speed 
up the reading of shorthand notes by speeding 
up the reading of printed matter. While read- 
ing speed depends upon how rapidly you com- 
prehend what you are reading, yet you may 
comprehend what you are reading perfectly 
and still be a slow reader. Have someone 
time you for a minute while you read silently 
from a newspaper. At the end of the minute 
have him call time and you count the number 
of words you have read. Try this experiment 
a number of times, doing your best to increase 
your silent reading speed until you have con- 
vinced yourself that you have been able to 
increase your speed materially. After you 
have done this, you will find that it will bene- 
fit your shorthand reading speed and, of 
course, your transcription speed. 


Suggestion 4 


Familiar shorthand outlines when written 
at a high speed have a queer way of looking 
most unfamiliar. In fact, it would seem that 


at times these outlines are complete strangers. 
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This tendency of outlines to go to pieces at 
a high speed naturally plays havoc with your 
transcription speed. The remedy, of course, 
is obvious. After you have taken dictation at 
your highest speed, you must examine most 
critically every poorly written outline—every 
outline that you think would cause you to 
hesitate when transcribing. These outlines 
must be figuratively taken apart by you, and 
practiced until you are sure that the next 
time you write them at high speed they will 
hold together and be immediately readabl 
Of course, if you find that some of these poor 
outlines are due to a weakness in your know] 
edge of theory, the only solution is an inten 
sive review of the paragraph in the Shorthand 
Manual that is involved. You will benefit 
immediately and to a tremendous extent by 
this self-analysis of troublesome outlines. The 
harder you work on these outlines at this point 
of your training, the easier it is going to be 
for you at the end of your course. 


Suggestion 5 


Improve your ability to recognize instantly 
the type of each sentence that is dictated t 
you. Is it a simple sentence, a compound 
sentence, or a complex sentence, or is it one 
of those dependent clauses without a subject 
or a verb which sometimes slips by the stenog 
rapher and appears on the transcript as a 
sentence ? 

It is an easy matter for you to state the 
uses of the period and the interrogation mark, 
but it seems to be quite a difficult task to de- 
cide, when transcribing, where to put them 
Some students, when pressed for speed, think 
that one way to save time is to omit mark- 
ing the end of sentences in their notes. They 
soon find, however, that instead of saving time 
this omission has caused them to waste time, 
and often has made their notes so unreadable 
that they cannot transcribe them. Always 
take time to mark the end of a sentence when 
taking dictation. 


Suggestion 6 


Then there is the matter of the physical 
appearance of your transcript. If you have to 
stop for any appreciable length of time to 
determine the width of the margins and the 
other matters that enter into the making of an 
attractive transcript, your output will be 
small, and all your other training will be up 
set because of the time wasted on this step in 
transcribing. When you are learning to set up 
letters in your typing classes, it is a good plan 
to substitute your own shorthand notes for 
the typed exercise as a supplementary drill. 

You may find it easy at first to set up a let- 
ter from a typed exercise, and yet find it dif- 
ficult to do so from short- (Continued on page 231 
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Review Sentences on the Manual 


Adapted from “Daily Lesson Plans” by Zinman, Strelsin, and Weitz 
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Continued from page 226) hand notes. The ex 
perienced stenographer knows how many lines 





of her shorthand notes make a short letter He] pin gg 

with wide margins; how many lines make a , _ > > 3a 
medium-sized letter; and how many lines M y E MI L O Y E R 
make a two-page letter Experiment with 

your own notes until at a glance you can tell Every employer welcomes helpful suggestions 


from his stenographer or secretary. $I1 is 
, : paid for any short letter accepted and pub- 
This will save you a great deal of time lished here telling how an idea was put to 
work successfully 


the type of set-up to use in transcribing them 








Suggestion 7 





Do not transcribe your notes word by word, 


but try to get an “eyeful” at a time. Glance Praise for Initiative 


ahead, so that while you are typing you have 


in mind complete sentences and are getting 

’ ~~ 1 y any) ' S ‘ 

the entire meaning of each sentence rhis My\ employer out of 
] ‘ " or ‘ leo! . mao ta } he | 

will eliminate a great many mistakes that are town a great deal. Desiring 1 ye the kind 


I of secretary who uses her head, I| tried putting 


made by the student who reads and transcribes 
his correspondence, after stamping the date on 


one word at a time 
the letters and answering them, in four folders, 


Skill in erasing, in assembling paper, and 


. 9 | 
in inserting a letter or word after an erasure as follows 
has been made is a part of transcribing skill , 
, 1. Most important (telegrams, specia elivery let 
Neat erasing should be practiced until you ters, telephone calls to be made, court cases, at 
ire efhcient. Practice taking a letter and car appointments) 
bon copy out of the machine and putting it 2. Letters to be read (and acted upor 
3. Letters to be signed 
back again so that the type will line up hori S pon 
: ; ! 4. Reports ar tine requiring only a glance 
ontally and vertically This often is a mat 
ter of getting acquainted with each machine, He commended me for this act of initiative 
as the scales are not always the same n my part, adding that it was easy now t 
look over his mail quickly when he came int 
Suggestion 8 the office tired, in a hurry, or on his way 
home after he has been out on the road all 
Our last suggestion has nothing to do with day. —R. D 


developing your transcription skill, but it does 


- re aes 0 0 ] Ol Suc SS aS ° 72 T 
have a great deal to d with your ce " Helping A ith Notes 


a stenographer on the job he suggestion is 


this: Begin now to develop a sense of respon M\ ; , 
i empiover dictates 
sibility for checking your finished transcript iproy 


. , . i werine diecuesions h o with 
As soon as you have finished transcribing, memoranda covering discussions he has wit! 
1 z - ny | ( nnect ‘t with trusts le, 
ilways read over what vou have written. Read various peopie in nnection wit | , al 


it slowly and carefully to see if it makes memoranda covering telephone conversations 

sense. Check all figures and computations to Wit attorneys, trustors, beneficiaries, at 

he sure that they are accurate. Make it an thers interested in trusts 

invariable rule that, if there is an error in the I noticed that he was not always tree t 

transcript, you yourself will be the first one ‘dictate at the clus on of a discussion, and 

to find it—not your employer so I began writing down the hour, date, nam 
of parties, and important tacts | placed thes« 


notes on his desk to refresh his memory whet 


ry” . ‘ . 
‘ , ‘ , ated his men Now relies upon mx 
I urning a New Leaf he dictated | m r p 
to jot down the informatio1 as it Saves tine 
NEW series of hints and helps for the and results in a more complete men ‘ 


tort 


beginning shorthand student will star 
| 


! Here is an exce opportu- ° ‘ . 
. Here is an excellent opportu- T)oing Something About It 


nity for those of you who are well along in 


next mont 


OSS One morning 


your study of the Manual to review three = 
h. Watch for Chapters I-III PH! 


chapters a mont 


in February was in a bad humor again, but this was not! 
Also be on the lookout for the new series ing unusual The whole ofhce staff was 
of shorthand plates which starts next month getting tired of having him out of sorts, a1 
hese plates will consist of easy letters con- [ finally decided to see if I couldn't do some 
taining the brief forms arranged by the units thing to help hin No one seemed to know 
f the Manual Next month’s plates will just what was the matter, but I saw that the 
er the brief forms in Units 1-9 filing was not being kept up to date, and wher 
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an important letter was wanted the boss never humor of the boss 
f it was in the file or the filing tray, 
the filing clerk didn’t either. The former filing clerk 
It was a pretty sure thing that a letter would thing about it-—I suppose she was only too 
1 of the file. I decided glad to have the boss in a good humor again. 
to take over the filing myself, and resolved 
to keep it up to date. Since that time all either, but I know 
letters that are wanted can be found in their 
in the file. This has helped the force turning out to 


My employer hasn't 





wonderfully, and he is 


much more pleasant around the office now. 


has not said any- 


said anything about it 


he 
have a letter found without the whole office 
hut 


likes it when he can 


t #t.—C. V. W. 


Five Questions on Punctuation 


Answered by E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


onder 
ons 


re 


THIS IS THE FIRST OF A SERIES 


of articles by Miss Hutchinson on the tim . ent a Nhe 
knotty problems in English that puz- memorize the following 
zle students and stenographers. Miss very simple rule, you 


garding the punctuation Hutchinson, a graduate of Vassar, is will never be puzzled 
that should be used at Associate Editor for the Gregg Pub- again 
the end of sentences. It lishing Company, and the author of Periods always com¢ 


seems so simple to say 
that a period follows a 
declarative or an im 
perative sentence, d 
question mark a direct question, or an ex- 
clamation point an exclamatory sentence. The 
experienced transcriber, however, soon realizes 
that many puzzles arise in applying even these 
simple rules. 

We are, therefore, selecting a few of the 
queries that stenographers often raise, hoping 
that the discussion of these points will benefit 
many other confused typists. 


1. 


[)O parentheses bother you? We are often 
asked, “When a parenthesis ends a sentence, 1s 
the closing punctuation mark placed inside or 
outside the parenthesis ?” 

That all depends. If the parenthetical mat 
ter is a complete sentence, beginning with a 
capital letter, it carries its own closing punctu- 
ation within the parenthesis. Otherwise, the 
punctuation falls outside the parenthesis 


This point is discussed elsewhere (See 
page 10 

This point is discussed elsewhere (on page 10) 

1 will write for a price list (Or de you 
prefer @ catalogue?) 

Shall I write for a price list (or catalogue)? 

neficiency must stop at once That 

means today!) 

This ineficiency must stop at once (meaning 
today)! 


Similar confusion surrounds the placing oi 
closing punctuation marks when quotations ap- 
pear at the end of sentences. If you will take 


“Style Studies for Stenographers” and 
co-author of “The English of Busi- 


ness,” just off the press. 


inside quotation marks 
Furthermore, when there 

a quotation inside 
inother quotation, the 
period goes inside both quotation marks. Ques 


—Epiror. 


n marks and exclamation points come insid 
mly when they are a part of the quotation 
The salesman wrot rpect to meet my 


quota this mont 


k forward each month to the “Menu.” 

Phe tudent / ; , 

i Me Student sa rwar Ta 
month to the ‘Mer 

The receptionist re What is your 
name, picase 

Does Mr. Brown close his letters with “Yours 
truly,” or “Yours sincerely 

The first line of the bulletin reads very 
one try for the frst prize 

I'd probably get the nsolation prise 


Notice that, although the fourth sentence 
above is declarative as a whole, still no period 
is used. If, however, the order of the sentencc 
is reversed to 


‘What is your name, please?’ the receptionist 


then the closing punctuati would be a period 


) 


ed 


**] F an abbreviation comes at the end of a 
sentence, should there be two periods—one for 
the abbreviation and one for the sentence?” 
No. One is sufficient 
The goods will be shipped f.o.b 


Continued on page 
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Going place 


SHORTHAND ROUTE 


Where will you be ten years from now? Let shorthand 
speed you on your way, serving either as an entering 
wedge or a stepping-stone, or both, to your goal! Many 
of the success brevities published here, from time to 
time, are of men and women still in their twenties and 
thirties. Advancement via the shorthand route may 
come early, depending largely upon the individual 


(711 | ‘ (shi A] MAGAZINI ome fitted him t bta ip t as ste re ‘ 
ol un t read B ER TIOMES » Ari { " hice " é 
\ (GARDENS, | c the Mere ent w l Wt wa 
lith | ng Compa Des Moines, lowa vice pre 31 he be e pre 
We are rmed that some {i the executives lent i pany ‘ ‘ 
and I r executives used s thand as i t 1 in ite K A tie 
t Ss organizat n | | \ rbi \ ] cg ed ] go tie i 
president and dire r ot sales and promot that erve i ten pie 
‘ as a stenographer, advancing succe e wa eat help t ! A sicle 
sively to secretary, circulation manager, and e establis! al rd in putting é 
ce president. Lester Mugge, the present ci pany on the 1 t economical operat 
Atlo’ anager, as a stenographer, obtained in its tor n revitalizing the 
i rmation rega d g@ the ms p Zat S t at «tie ii¢ tre 
es Next ie ecame secreta and w was bette i eve x re 
I lat I managers Cha was vacate 
e was ready t I] it Chen there is Blanche |! » TO IG! PLA( » i recent 
Anders too, w found stenography gave . 1 the i e TIM ve 1 ce 
er U pportunity t leart the require the H ¢ x tcne S¢ 
nents 4 resp sible posit with this tepping ( e was 
mpa She 1s now divis supervisor urt i re Vania when t 


With ‘SPEARMINT In a letter re listed in the Rough Riders A few ye 
’ .} nted Seco ' ' 


ceived recently from H. S. Webster, ad later e€ wa ipp te S Secretar t 
vertising manager of William Wrigley, J: the U. S. Legation in Cuba. From there he 
Company, Chicago, he says Yes, I am one was sent to Peking After that his path w 

t those w tollowed the ocatior I se c nward arm ird M te to ( \ 
iryvy ior sever! al vears ind | im 1 gl ty glad bassad t Me I c > etary t State 
that | se this means ot getting a toot ] A mbassad t cig n nd Ambass t 
n the business w Id It is a real ob t Italy = tha t ly sharpene M 
t the advertising of this company, { etcher’s t stood him in g t 
\\ gley s is bee t the largest and most nm mak ‘ tes du gy { d pl mat I¢ 
sistent t advertisers, eve g@ the de atte ‘ 
pression vears, whit act ints tor its present 
posit! n the manufacturing and marketing H®: LAN URNACI COMPANY 
world Mr. Webster dispenses millions of Here's a nat l orga ition, wit 
lollars a year, through various channels, t n hundreds of cities, that deals i me heat 
keep the Spearmint kids before the publi ng and ait nditioning plants, at the 
eadquarters Tice it lolland, M gal we 
A ARMOUR TOPNOTCHER—The pa nd shorthand is ber in entering wedge 
: pers recently carried the sad news that and a stepping-stone to better things for 
Thomas George Lee, president of Armour & many ust to ment a tew, toere Sear 
( mpany had passed away Our older read | nholt, WW started i i tenographner im 
ers will remember Mr. Lee’s story. as told us today is filling the responsible position of s 
two years ago by Miss Goldena Fisher. After pervisor of the Stenogray Department, on 
graduatin n high school, Mr. Lee attended t the largest in the country, since the < 
i business college in lowa, where the urse¢ pany conducts extensive Cont i f 
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Reprinted in shorthand by permission of Farrar & Rinehart 
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Continued on page 51 
Going Places via the Shorthand Route 
(Continued from page 233) 
orrespondence with customers and branch N CHICAGO—In a letter just receive: 
offices. Then there is J. C. Poest, who now from Homer J. Buckley, inder of Buck 


Department, another 
important division of the 
practically all 


extended 


heads the Collection 


active and com 
sales are 
payment plan. And 


the happy feature about it, for these two for 


pany’s business, as 
made on the 


mer stenographers, is that there are still 

higher positions ahead for them. 

*‘ULLER BRUSH COMPANY—A com- 
pany that needs no introduction, for its 


known 
homes throughout the 
introduce to you a few 
organization who 
stenographers in the 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Frank W. Adams, vice president 
and general manager, who worked up from 
stenographer to his present responsible execu 
post after serving for a time in the 
accounting division. Then there is Harry D. 
Fowler, Auditing Department, 
who traveled the Mr. Adams to his 
“chiefship.” And as for the girls, there is 
Ruby E. Perkins, now assistant treasurer, who 
was successively stenographer and payroll 
clerk; and Eva A. Paul, first a stenographer, 


courteous, capable representatives are 
in many thousands of 
land But let us 
members of this 
debut as 
headquarters office in 


famous 


made their 


1 he re 1S 


tive 


chief of the 
way ol 


then a secretary, and today supervisor of the 
General Service Department of the company. 


mail advertis 
Edward J 
Doyle, president of the Commonwealth Edison 


Company, began his 


ley, Dement & Company, direct 
ing specialists, he reminds us that 
career as secretary to a 
former president of the company, Samuel In- 
sull; that Ernest I. Faust, | Mitch 
ell & Faust Advertising Agency, learned the 
business as John Lee Mahin, a 


pioneer of modern advertising and merchandis 


resident ot 


secretary to 


ing; that Frank A. Vanderlip, veteran finan 
cier, was introduced to the world of money 
while he was stenographer-secretary to a 


prominent Chicago investment bri 


the eighties. 


’ - 1 een 
KCT back in 


Commercial students of the year 1909, wher 
Mr. Vanderlip became president of the Na 
tional City Bank, New York, told how 
shorthand to start him on the 
which led to the presidency 


were 
he used way 
of the country’s 
largest bank of those days, and month 
Miss Ulrich has something to say about him 
in her department. There are, of course, many 
“old-timers” found shorthand the 

door to fame and fortune; and as a business 
executive recently stated, shorthand will do 
for the ambitious young person of today what 
it did for others a quarter or a third of a 
century ago. You have undoubtedly heard many 
such success stories of your own townspeople. 


this 


who open 
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Actual Business Letters 


From the winning sets submitted in the last Gregg News Letter Contest 
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And Now the Brief-Form 
Woman! 


‘sf CALLED the attention of my pupils to 

the Brief-Form Man in the November 
Grecc Writer,” writes Miss Eudora Champ- 
lin, Redford High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
“and next day Lorraine Millington submitted 
this sketch of the Brief-Form Woman, using 
outlines she had studied up to the present 
time.” We leave you to figure out the lady’s 
make-up ! 


Stenographers in the Limelight 


ONE sure way to com- 
mand the favorable attention of an employer 
is to possess the ability to render exceptional 
shorthand service. This is again illustrated in 
the experience of Amy Rowland and Mrs 
Mary Grace Flatley, stenographers for a large 
midwest manufacturing concern, who awoke 
one morning recently to find their names in the 
newspapers throughout the country. They 
had been called as witnesses in a court case 
because they had been able to take shorthand 
notes during conferences held in the offices of 
the company. 

But only study and practice qualified them 
to report these conversations. They were 
ready for the opportunity when it came. They 
were in the enviable class of stenographers 
mentioned on page 160 of the November Grecc 
Writer in the sketch of Hazel B. Buchholz, 
a Diamond Medal winner. They performed a 
service which not only increased their value 
to the company but which also enhanced them 
in the estimation of their superiors and asso 
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NEWS 


in WORD 


ciates. For they were no longer stenographers 
who performed only ordinary duties. They 
had demonstrated their ability as professional 
reporters. Many large business organizations 
are constantly in need of just such service as 
Miss Rowland and Mrs. Flatley are able t 
render. Why not prepare yourself to give a 
similar service? 


Advertise in Shorthand 


MILLIONS are now 
reading their advertisements in shorthand! 
That's no exaggeration, for we have recently 
received a number of advertisements written 
in the notebook language of stenographers and 
secretaries. Perhaps the most outstanding was 
the full-page advertisement run by Blooming 
dale’s, a large New York department store, 
headed “Smart Stenographers and Secretaries- 
Bloomingdale’s Speaks to You in Your Own 
Language.” Then there was a large adver- 
tisement by A. Bishop & Company, Chicago 
furriers, that was made up of type and short- 
hand. And the Memphis ComMercIAL APPEAI 
carried a five-column advertisement featuring 
milk as a food, with a portion of the message 
in shorthand, the notes having been written by 
Miss Hawkins of the Miller-Hawkins Secre- 
tarial School. It showed a picture of Doris 
Bowdon, a Memphis secretary, seated at her 
desk enjoying her glass of milk. 


10,000 Words the Minimum 


How many words should 
be in your vocabulary before you can read 
comprehendingly about what is going on in 
the world today? Professor Thorndyke of 
Teachers College, New York City, believes 
that “10,000 word-meanings is a modest mini- 
mum.” For a young person who wishes to 
enlarge his vocabulary, Professor Thorndyke 
advises “wide reading of magazines and books 
which contain interesting context and are eas\ 
to read.” And he adds, “Even sheer learning 
of isolated words may be so managed as to 
be interesting in itself and to attach interest to 
reading in general.” 

This is excellent advice for young stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. The greatest success 








comes to those who have a curiosity about 
words and their meanings 
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and PICTURE 


CALIFORNIA of 


A California 


course has many 


prodigies, but it seems to us that Josephine 


Chiesa is a prodigy 
own. In the 
become well 

demonstrations 


Golden Gate 


known 


inac 


through the 
she has given for 


all 


district 


her very 

she has 
shorthand 
many 


lass 


years 


On the occasion of a recent demonstration, the 


Piedmont HIGHLANDER 


contained 


an interest- 


ing write-up, from which we quote 








Piedmont High School students were thrilled last 
Tuesday morning, October 2, when Miss Josephine 
Chiesa, former Piedmont High School honor student, 
returned to give a high speed shorthand demonstra- 
tion for both ior and senior high school assem 
blies These demonstrations were written m the 
blackboard, at 150 and 175 words a minute on soli 
literary matter; at 200 and 240 words a minute or 
Jury Charge; and at 280 and 300 words a minute 
ym Court testimony of questions and answers. Unfa 
miliar copy was used for all writings 

Miss Chiesa was a language major at the Univer 
sity of California and speaks English, Italian, Span 
ish, and French fluently She found shorthand 
especially interesting because it is so closely allied to 
language study. Of Italian descent, but American born 
she had learned to speak both Italian and Englis! 
at the age of three 

When six years of age, she took up shorthand; at 
nine she demonstrated her shorthand ability for the 
teacher-training classes in the College of Commerce 


University of California; at sixteen, at Piedmont 
High School, she had added Spanish to her accon 
plishments, and at twenty, graduating from the Uni 
versity of California, she had mastered French as 
well, majoring in all four of these languages, together 
with Latin, during her college years. And all the 
while she studied shorthand for her own personal 
pleasure, winning international honors in high speed 
shorthand writing at the contest of the National 


Shorthand Re porte rs’ Assoc tation hel ] in Philadel 
phia in 192¢ 
More recently, our good friend Shirley 


Typifying “Smoothness” 
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Prodigy 





Radke wrote us, Josephine gave a demonstra 
tion before one of the men’s clubs Be fore 
she did her scheduled writing, she was ask 
to take dictation from one of the speakers ot 
the evening—a very rapid radio speaker—at 
do it on the blackboard, to prove that th 
demonstration was not xed,’ and that she 
could perform just as well with a strang 


voice and unfamiliar vocabulary 


heart skipped a few beats, but she got every 


word and read back so well that her feat 
brought down the house.” 

This little sketch would not be complete 
without stating that Miss Chiesa’s brilliant 
achievements have been encouraged by Miss 
Edith Clark, now head of the Commerce De 
partment in the Piedmont High School, wh 


has been her coach and adviser since Josephine 


was six years old 


American Education Week Exhibit 


HERE is 


a typograph 
designed by Ada Rowe, a student in_ the 
Waynesboro (Virginia) High School, that 
was displayed in the exhibit sponsored by th 
Commercial Department, under Mary R. Tur 
ner, during American Education Week. Miss 
Turner writes: “Every typing picture repre 
sented some essential to good typing, such a 
Speed, Accuracy, and Rhythm. We also had 
stories and pictures in shorthand, prepared by 
the pupils. It was a very interesting « bit.’ 


We are sorry that there is not space t 
reproduce the work of other pupils, including 
that of Marjorie McGann, Ann Garber, and 
Elizabeth Fay Davies, whose designs in short 
hand and in typing attracted attention at th 


exhibit, but we've come to the end of our page 
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e Art and Credentials 





It’s careful practice that will 


WIN AWARDS 


in OQ. G. A.’s Annual Contest 


Antnspirational Talk 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Conductor of the Art and Credentials Department 


OW true it is that “The child is father cag 1 t ; vledge gain t 


of the man”! As I write I recall two vork was of great value in la 


present-day leaders wl laid a solid tion for his succes m tie 

toundation for success in their early teer And here in interesting coincidence 
Perhaps you have een I rt ! tive S t 
reading in the SATUR system you are 

AY EVENING Post the v stud I s 
series of articles unde . C te 
the heading “From nvented its fundamen 
Farm Boy to Finan . ; tal principles le wa 
cier,’ relating the st n three ‘ 
ry of Frank A. Van younger than the het 
derlip, one of Ameri ili. : ¢ ' the P tor und 
ca’s most respected probably the real gern 
financial leaders ; /S p Gt 


He tells how, had not vet beet 
in his early 7 P whet 
teens, when he r . young Vander 


was working in lip was strug 
a machine shop ’ -- 2— : ‘ DP. gi ' 

“my eye was -reanonl 
caught by an hes annie. thea 


advertisement of ' kegr 
a course of , \ 
shorthand . 2 , , , the « 


' mail . tie ' 


taught by 





Tekegraphy it ek : f 
was called I , th me Ise 
subscribed rthand t at 
With a piece of chalk I practiced making the tain success ne W a stenographer-secret 
shorthand characters, on the tail stock n the othe t rf r, « 
lathe. I worked diligently, because I had per system They w iccess largely becaus« 
suaded myself that those cabalistic signs wer¢ they ad a goal and a determination to rea 
going to be the wizard formula by means of t The b vas tather of the man' 
which I was to be released from the enchain- We mention t t ireers ft lrive home 
ment of overalls and a factory the le n ol ence It ential 

In 1886. because he knew shorthand, youns success. And to e1 t llw ive ‘ 
Vanderlip was oftered a position as stenog horthand either in enteri vedge 


_ os | nT? ; 


rapher to a prominent investment broker epping-stone W ive plar | the G 
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Writer awards. Thousands upon thousands 
of students testify to the benefit of these 
awards in their shorthand progress, and what 
the awards have inspired and helped others to 
do they will inspire and help you to do. 

The big International O. G. A. Contest is 
now on, and many thousands of shorthand 
writers—writers in almost every country of 
the globe—are busy practicing. Reams upon 
reams of paper will be covered with shorthand 
during practice hours, but the hard work, the 
steady trying, are certain to bring rich rewards 
in confidence and skill. The honors in this 
great world-wide contest will go to those who 
are most determined and who keep on working 
in spite of temporary discouragement. 

Exceptional writing skill has been developed 


Penmanship 


243 


in these tests. Some of the former 
ners are today successful shorthand reporters 
Long hours of practice laid the foundation for 
fluency and speed 

Practice faithfully and resolutely the O.G. A 
Contest Copy published in the December mag 
azine. Keep ever before you the thought that 
practice makes perfect. Each succeeding copy 
you make brings you nearer to your goal 
perfection. It is said that novelists sometimes 
or torty times 


prize-win 


write stories as often as thirty 


to make them acceptable. Certainly your 
shorthand deserves equally careful and per 
sistent work 

Resolve to submit nothing less than your 
very best. And remember the Contest closes 
March 1 


Pointers—vV 


Fluency, Precision, and Control Drills prepared by Florence E. Ulrich 


T is a pleasure to see the fluency of writ- 

ing on the O. G. A. tests that are coming 

to our desk since these penmanship studies 
have been started. The tests show that many 
of you are earnestly trving to secure the grace- 
ful style which a continuous writing motion 
and the tapering stroke at the end of outlines 
help develop. 

There are some writers, of course, who still 
persist in “hugging the paper”—afraid to re- 
lease the outline, as it were—and as a result 
have ugly “blobs,” or thick strokes at the end 
of outlines. They, like the beginner in swim- 
ming, do not have the courage to “let go of 
the rope and swim.” Speed in shorthand writ- 
ing cannot be acquired with any degree of 
success until you have learned the simple lit- 
tle habit of lifting the pen as the outline is 
being completed and passing on to the point 
where the next one is to begin. 

WARMING-UP DRILL. As our first ex- 
ercise this month we have a “warm-up” 
on what ought now to be familiar outlines. 
This is to develop fluency and accuracy and 
get the mind and hand into action. Write 
swiftly, rhythmically, and as nearly correctly 
as you can. Correct execution of the basic 
combinations of shorthand will be of much 
value to you in developing speed later on. 


LEFT-MOTION EXERCISE. Let us try 
the left-motion oval exercise for a minute or 
two to get the fluency and form used in writ- 
ing b, bl, etc. Since the objective to be gained 
in practicing this exercise is skill of execution, 
in hand motion on the formation of curves, 
commence writing the shorthand characters 
immediately you have acquired the “swing.” 

DOWNWARD CURVES. Count as 


you 


write bi, bi, bi. B, b, b—note that b has the 
greater curvature at the base, but also starts 
with a Stop 
promptly when you touch the line while writ- 
ing 6, and do not swing into an / or r curve 
Next, pr, pr, pr—note 
very similar here except that the lengths are 
only about half that of b/ wit! 
a stroke slightly more curved. In other words, 
the start in pr is, 
what more to the left and not almost directly 
down as in b. Ready to write! P, p, p, keep 
the outlines uniform in formation, and 
spacing 

Since control in shorthand writing 
the coérdination of mind and muscle—a faith- 
ful response of the hand to the dictation of 
the brain—continue to write each exercise until 
you are able to execute all of the characters 
swiftly, correctly, and artistically 


FLUENCY DRILL. The precision practice 
afforded by the retracing of outlines in the 
next drill will enable you confidently to build 
accuracy and skill on these combinations. B/ 
br, pr, pl are basic combinations that you will 
use frequently in your writing. You have mas- 
tered them only uu can execute them 
swiftly and mechanically wherever they may 
appear. 


FACILITY PRACTICE. The words pr: 
vided in the next drill demonstrate what we 
mean. You are simply adding the downward 
character b or p to combinations that you have 
already had. Let us take a moment from the 
shorthand plate opposite to write laid, laid, 
laid, now blade, blade, blade. Bl-a, bl-am, 
br-an, br-ani—write each outline with a con- 
tinuous sweeping stroke. Correctly, please— 


very slight curved motion 


that the movement is 
also, start pr 


generally speaking, some 


slant, 


means 


when yi 








= 





ee — owe 


eer ae ee 


agree. 











nee 
— ewan 





then take up the other outlines, one at a time, 
until you have completed the whole drill in 
satisfactory fashion, with a good degree o! 
speed and accuracy on each outline and upon 
the drill as a whole. 


PRECISION PRACTICE, Maintain pro- 
portion, slant, and curvature throughout in 
the next drill: b-al, b-al, b-al, p-ar, p-ar, p-ar, 
b-ell, b-ell, etc. Retrace the first few outlines 
until you acquire the proper swing, slant, and 
formation 


PROGRESSIVE WORD-BUILDING. Ah, 
the next exercise is our “pet”—we stayed 
awake one night just to think up that one— 
bricklayer! It seems at first glance to offer a 
little difficulty if one is to write it smoothly, 
doesn’t it? Here is how to make it easy. First 
let us begin our writing with br, br, br, easy, 
so far? Follow with bric, bric, bric. This 
time, layer, layer, layer. Now, bricklayer, 
bricklayer, bricklayer. Simple, isn’t it? Keep 
up the writing until you can execute the com- 
plete outline smoothly, with one gliding move- 
ment of the hand. 


JOINING CIRCLES. A few exercises for 
joining circles to the downward curves will 
not be amiss at this point. Note that the circle 
closes directly at the point where it touches 
the downward stroke in ba—and at right angles 
with the stroke. Do not retrace the consonant 
in ba, and stop promptly as the circle is com- 
pleted. The combinations in this drill are not 
unlike the figure 6 in movement. Maintain 
proportion in length and size, and count as 
you write each combination. 

Try the circle before the downward curve 
b and p. Watch slant, proportion, size of cir- 
cle, and curvature. Practically the same mo- 
tion is employed in writing ab as is used in 
writing the small longhand letter b, as you 
will observe from the plate. 

Retrace the back of the circle neatly and 
turn it close to the point where b and / join 
in bail, pail, etc. Practice the various combi- 
nations of this second drill until you have 
mastered them. The combination kab requires 
a deft handling of the pen to turn the circle 
neatly. Curve & well at the beginning and 
finish b with a good strong curve, also. 


ANALYTICAL STUDY. An analytical 
study of basic combinations from our lesson 
this month will not be amiss at this point. 
Strive for perfection, and you will come nearer 
to the goal of your ambition. 


The prizes in the O. G, A. Contest are 


many—are you going to win one of them? It 
is the kind of practice you put in on these 


drills, and on your daily writing, that will de- 
termine how you place. We hope you win! 
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Jenkintown Starts 
Competent Typist Club 


RS. EVELYN F. BURKHARDT, Jen- 

kintown School District, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania, writes, “I am organizing a Com- 
petent Typist Club to meet weekly. If you have 
service helps that could be used in such a 
club, I will be glad to receive them.” 

This is a splendid idea, Mrs. Burkhardt, 
and we are sure that your students will benefit 
greatly from the work. The best way to keep 
such a club going is to make every member 
feel that he is improving rather rapidly—any 
way, definitely. In order to do this it is 
necessary to organize each session on the 
basis of a routine that will be sure to make 
for improvement with each individual. The 
general outline for such practice work is fully 
explained from the student’s point of view on 
page 25 of Gregg Typing, Complete Course 
Many suggestions for teachers who are han- 
dling this kind of work will be found in the 
Teacher’s Manual for this text, pages 16-60, 
particularly pages 31-35 and pages 52-60. 


O. G. A. Certificate 
News Flashes! 


SEVERAL notably good clubs of O. G. A. 
Tests came up for examination today, and 
since Ye Managing Editor is calling for more 
“news,” we're going to tell about them briefly. 
One of the first clubs to elicit commendation 
came from Miss Carmen Segarra, shorthand 
instructor in Central High School, Santurce, 
Puerto Rico. Fifty-three papers submit- 
ted, and fifty-three qualified! These writers 
appear to be excellent “timber” for honors in 
the O. G. A. Contest, and should be encour 
aged to continue their practice until the high- 
est possible skill is reached. A feature of the 
club that we specially appreciated was the 
uniformity in the kind of paper used—a half 
sheet of penmanship paper with a two and 
one-half inch column ruled down the center, 
in which the notes were neatly and compactly 
written. Each writer averaged five characters 
to the line, and many of them used pen. The 
outlines were written with unusual deftness 
to the turn of circles and joinings and a 
fluency that was very gratifying. Proportion 
was maintained throughout, strokes were firm- 
ly written, slant and spacing were normal 
and uniform. A club such as this one is often 
an oasis in a day’s checking for the examiners. 
The next club is from Miss Lydia M. Chap- 
man, of Weaver High School, Hartford, Con- 


necticut. Twenty-six tests, all neatly and com- 
(Continued on page 254) 
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January Test Material 


{Ali clut f test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checkis nd imsure 
accuracy in making out certificates. September copy is good as memb 





ersmip tests until Pebruary « 1935.) 


Instructions for Writing S. R. live one hundred and sixty million pe 





ple, of one hundred and eighty-three natio 
the O é A Test alities and ethnic groups, each with their own 
° e fae : 
picturesque characteristics and customs. They 
speak one hundred and forty-nine languages and 
This is a test of your ability to write shorthand halects. Long before recorded history the va 
smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be writ- ried peoples of the Ori and Occident were 
ten by any student who has completed the first panel 2 vig gamer pein my eR hg ae 
eight chapters of the Manual. Practice the test as SSNS ana re SSG UK Caucasus im the 
often as you like, comparing your notes with the rations lurk and Crusader, Hun ar 


plate on page 249, until you have produced a copy M nol Persia and Arab 1] ‘ nef 
: ——e ZO! 5s n am d av, ali Cai ana 
in your best writing style before submitting it for . al - “wien 
the certificate of membership in the Order of Gregg went this way, some re ! 
Artists. Ask your teacher te criticize your notes ing land of green valleys and wooded slopes 
as you practice. Observe proportion in lengths, cor- 
rect size of circles, good formation of curves, and 
fluency of execution. 


lo these widely differing groups were add 
hrough the centuries refugees of every kin 
m Europe and Asia, resulting in the most 
As truly as that oil and water do not mix, mazing mixture of peoples, languages, a1 
there are two kinds of men that will not merge istoms to be tound under the sun 
| 


their ideas. This main cleaving in the whole 





tale of life is the subtle, all-pervading divid 
ng of mankind into the man of facts and the : ° ne 

. , wo j I | > 
nan of feeling. And not by what they are o1 HenLOr 0. A. ° est 
lo can they be told one from the other, but 
ber Ghete tGhinktas ‘1 ‘lw moet of we at : 

SP ams SEERA SERS Happ ‘yy m st . . u = ‘ Arrange the following two-part Senior O. A. T 
neither uite the one nor quite the other, be Test for publicity release, supplying a suitable head- 
cause between the red-blooded of each kind ing. Make a satisfactory cover for the test when it 

aaah ae © dee than the obi is completed. The cover-sheet should contain only 

ere IS real Gisiike lar deeper ee ne OD ~ the name of the report and the date, with the closing 
tions of race or creed. Sooner shall the wolt “Respectfully submitted,” with your own name signed 
live in peace with the bull than that the mar as publicity manager. Underscore the italicized lines 

‘ ' Low , ' in Part I. 
ot feeling shall be housed with the man ol 
facts There is no bridging the gorge that 
livides their two worlds Part | 


Reports compiled by the Interstate Com 


Junior Q). A, A Test merce Commission giving the combined results 


if all Class I steam railroads show that the 





. group had deficits aiter xed charges in each 
Those of you whe have enjoyed the account of iy Ter io f 1934. the sum total 
Mr. Bassett’s trip through Russia will find the um the nrst 2 » ton . 
follewing copy an especially interesting test for {t which was 32/,000,U000 In the full year 


was a deficit of $14,000,000 and n 
1932 a deficit of $151,000,000, the year 193] 





this month. To secure the Certificate your speci- 1933 the 
men must be attractively typed, without errors or ‘ 
strikeovers. With good ribbon, clean type, even 


margins, and even touch, try to produce a copy being the last in which a profit was shown 

worthy _of Honorable Mention and the gold em- During th past yeat there have been sub 
blem pin in addition to the Junior Membership . ial -. hie : f 1 fel 
Certificate! Paragraph properly. . Stantial increases 1 the prices of coal, tuel 


il, materials and supplies which the railroads 





The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is purchase from other industries. An increas« 
1 vast and varied land. It covers one-third of in wages and salaries was agreed to last Apr: 
Europe, one-half of Asia, one-sixth of all the providing for the elimination of the 10 per 
world. Within its thirty-thousand mile fron cent wage reduction that had been in effect 
tier you will find an infinite variety of scenk since February 1, 1932, by gradual steps be 
eauty, of strange and stirring contrast. Its ginning July 1, 1934, so that by April 1, 1935, 
shores touch seven seas. Its mountains are the wage rates would be restored to the 1929 level 
mightiest in Europe. The face of the land is hen m the closing sessions of Congress a 
liversihed by boundless forests, great rivers, railroad labor pension bill was passed that 
rolling steppes, subtropical gardens, broad will increase $300,000,000 annually the ex 
lakes, golden deserts dotted with flowering penditures for pensions 
vases, rugged sea coasts. There are walled As there is no existing margin of excess 
cities older than written history, and shining earnings in which to absorb these increased 
new cities rising with inspired swiftness from costs and the companies have little remaining 
virgin soil. Yesterday and today and tomor- control over expenditures, the logical neces 
row mingle in the most vitally significant sity might seem to be an increase in charges 


phenomenon of modern times. In the U. S. The emergency increase ntinued on page 24 
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January Competent Typist Test 
Use double spacing in typing this test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by @ lighter letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


Not long ago I was at work in my study writing, when, as was 
her custom, the lady across the way burst into song. There was 
something about that lady’s voice which prevented the use of a 
human intelligence,’ and I called upon the janitor to give her my 
compliments and then silence her. She replied with a good deal of 
conviction that this was a free country and she would sing when 
the spirit moved’ her; if I did not like it, I could retire to the great 
open spaces. 

The lady and I both love liberty, I think. But she loves her 
liberty whereas I love mine. There does not seem to be a theory 
of’ liberty which can be used to decide between us. Lord Acton, 
for example, was a great historian of the problem of liberty, but as 
between the lady and myself, I see no help from him when he says 
that* “by liberty I mean the assurance that every man shall be 
protected in doing what he believes his duty against the influence 
of authority and majorities, custom and opinion.” It was the lady’s 
custom’ to feel it her duty to practice her singing at the precise 
moment when I felt it my duty to write an article. The janitor 
never seemed so completely convinced as I was that mine was 
much the higher form® of duty until he had had a chance on the day 
after Christmas to compare the lady’s gift with mine. Then appar- 
ently he read John Stuart Mill, learned that “the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted,’ individuals or collectively, in interfering 
with the liberty of action of any of their number, is self-protection.” 
I got protection and it cost me a box of cigars, twenty-five dollars, 
and an* old overcoat. 

I am somewhat persuaded that no one has ever succeeded in 
defining the area of liberty more precisely than I did in this case. 
The classic attempts by Milton and Mill end, if you examine’ them, 


in vagueness and compromise. 
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A theory of liberty is usually stated in general terms, but in fact 
its real meaning in concrete cases is derived from the nature of 
these cases themselves. Milton’’ worked out his doctrine of liberty 
as a weapon which the Puritans could use against the Stuarts; 
Mill wrote for Victorian England during the ascendancy of the 
middle class, in that short interval'’ between the downfall of the 
squirearchy and before the rise of the great corporations. He 
addressed himself to a section of the English people which did 
not then contemplate the possibility of really’’ serious divisions of 
opinion. 

Any one who with a moderately objective mind examines our 
own great controversies about freedom and suppression cannot 
fail, I think, to realize how little their avowed’ theory has to do 
with the attitude men take. Corporate interests which object to 
regulation at home as an intolerable form of paternalism insist 
when they go abroad that the government shall protect'* them as 
if they were helpless children. The word “liberty” as used today 
may mean the open shop if an employer is speaking, a closed shop 
if a labor leader is speaking. There is no commonly accepted” 
definition of liberty. The government of human affairs consists in 
finding a compromise among conflicting interests: liberty is the 
watchword used by an interest to justify it in doing what it 
would” like to do, and authority is the watchword of an interest 
that does not wish to be interfered with by some other interest 
while it is doing what it wishes to do. (3364 strokes )—From “Men 
of Destiny,” by Walter Lippmann 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 


(Continued from page 245) in freight rates on was achieved thereby last year. The new light- 








selected commodities, which had been in effect 
since the beginning of 1932, expired in Sep- 
tember 30, 1933. A uniform increase of freight 
rates is scarcely practicable in the absence of 
any control over truck competition, hence any 
effort along this line seems likely to be by an 
intensive study of classes to discover what 
lines of traffic are able to make some further 
contribution to railroad necessities. 

The companies quite definitely abandoned 
several years ago the idea of replenishing pas- 
senger revenues by increasing fares, and have 
been experimenting with lower regular fares 
and numerous special rates to stimulate travel. 
A net increase in aggregate passenger revenues 


weight, high-speed trains will soon demonstrate 
what can be accomplished by this improve- 
ment of service. 

The railroad problem is a public problem of 
the first importance, but few people seem to 
regard it as such. 


Part I] 


In its report of operating revenues and 
operating expenses to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the month of June, 1934, the 
Rutland Railroad Company shows gross 
revenues of $280,050, a decrease of $25,343 
compared with May, 1933; and net railway 
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operating income of $8,368, a decrease of 
$31,680 compared with the same month last 


year. (See accompanying comparative table.) 


JUNE 

Operating revenues 

Operating expenses rt 

Railway operating income after taxes, 
equipment rents and joint facility rents 


SIX MONTHS TO JUNE 3oth 

Operating revenues 

Operating expenses atu ; 

Railway operating deficit after taxes, 
equipment rents and joint facility rents 


Gross for mont] 
Net operating income—month 
Gross 6 months 


Net operating income—6 mont! 


Hs 


* Income + Deficit 


“> 
> 


In condensed 
the Interstate 
shown below 


1034 
$280,050 


253,274 


RX Ye 


1,¢ 135,81 3 
1,540,431 


6,233 


1934 
$280,050 
8,368 
1,635,803 
) 


>? 
6.233 


=} 


IQ , 
~wr 
S305, 

266, 


393 
358 


40,048 


1,609,161 


1,481,827 


82.956" 


>? 


1933 
$305,393 
40,048 
1,609,161 
82,956 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY 
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Precisians will tell us that January first is but an 
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arbitrary date of the calendar; 
every day, and that there oan be no magic about this first 
day of the calendar year. And the precisians are, of 
course right. They are as right as the science that telis 
us there is no magic in moonlight; 
in a west wind; that when a daffodil nods in the spring 
breeze it is but an insensate thing. 
matter-of-fact folks say, the New Year has something of 
mystery, and more of hope in it than any other single day. 
There is about it none of the holy majesty of Christmas. 
It marks no such mighty stride in history as Independence 
Day. It records no such welling forth of thankfulness and 
pious gratitude as does our Thanksgiving Day; yet New 
Year's Day stands before all as the day for new courege, 


that a new year begins 


that trees cannot talk 


So whatever the 


the day when the almost-defeated step forth anew and, 
beating down the bitterness of experience, resolve once 


more to conquer the world. 


> 


Charles Lemb wrote this, of the departure of the old 


year and the coming of the new: “Of all sounds of all 
bells, most solemn and touching is the peal which rings 
out the old year. I never hear it without a gathering up 
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An attractive specimen by Elizabeth Griffin, The Taylor School, 
Philadelphia 


contempory when he exclaimed: 


of my mind to a concentration of all the images that have 
been diffused over the past twelvemonth; all I have done 
or suffered, performed or neglected, in that regretted 
time I begin to know its worth as when a person dies. It 
takes a personal color; nor was it a poetical flight ina 


"I saw the skirts of the 
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form the figures as reported to 
Commerce Commission are as 


Increase oF 
Decrease 


$25,343 D 
13,084 D. 


31,680 D 


26,642 | 
58,604 I 


89,189 | 
ni/encu 
1932 
$319,221 
29,186 
1,968,831 
159.690 
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Recent Club Prize Awards 


‘ Catherine Coburn, The Scud Lillie Giardini. M * nn 
QO. G. A. der School, New York, New School. Winchendon, Massa Q. A. I . 
York husetts 
Gold Pin ann Gloss, ¥. MC A Betty Feled, Weeques Esterbrook Desk Set 








Business School, Cincin High Sect Newark 
nati, Ohile New Jersey Grace Carey, B n College 
Audrey Bell High Schoc WwW ngtor Delaware 
nd, Indiana Er s Andersen, High Scho 
Morioka, Higt Eagle Grove, lows 
Hilo, Hawai Ruth Mile Senior Higt 

. Plate for the January School, Jol Pennsy| 
Silver Pin - “ 


Marcella Svitak, Institute of Oo. G. A, lest Gold Pin 


Notre Dame Baltimore 








Ma and W fr Howard Altoona 
Esther A lbrechtser Wood Scho for Secreta A 
bury College Los Angeles . j * ona. | ‘ 
California Ernest J. Rutz, Central High 
Vera Berkes Community Schoe Allentown. Penney 
High Sch West Chi . nia 
age lilinois < Hele \“ efsk ( exe of 
Rosemary Coleman, St. Pat P ‘ t K enos! Wis 
k Gir Higt Scho 4 
Illinois : \ B t Cath Hig 
De Renna Regina F } Se hor Harrisburg, Pent 
High School, Norwood, ‘ 
Ohie . . S ru B 
Beatrice King, High cha © ¥ an J } ‘ exe Ma 
Princeton, Minnesota New Hampst 
. 
Bronze Pin Va F - « -5 Bronze Pin 
lean MeMichael, The lu y . Hele Sramek, I: e of 
es Institute Detroit F ) N ¢ Dame, Baltimore 
Michiga “J < P ~~ : 
ules ( ‘ } 
Charlotte Fleet, Woodbur - Ye awe | “ — 
College Hollywood, 
California ’ , Sn breve e « 
Marie Holzhauer and Wilsor P . ws 18 ' w 
Goodman, Smithdeal Ma wket. Rhode I 
ey Business College, Ric! ; ' e Lan Mact ' 
wd, Virginia = { < . , e - » ¢ 
lane Cunningham, Hig . I 
Set . Brookfield M Ma I Hig Scho 
uri f Doyle n, Pe ‘ 
e Wiley, Thompsor a f » 7 M Young, H Scho 
‘ lege York, Pennsy! 1 a Okla . 
nis Tord R r, High 8 
Ben Thompson, Marist Brot! 7 vy Hat P . 
ers’ Scho Pago Page 2 < ¥ i n P ‘ and B 
Americar Samosa , I ‘ } 
Murl Lancaster, Unive 9 New ¥ 
of Southern California, I = 4 ‘ a Serdoc N . Seo 
Angeles, California od Y ‘ ° ; ete R Free, 
Margaret Lent Hoope stor y New ¥ 
Illinois ( / / Rita Deagle, St hn Higt 
Amelia Niekamp, High Scho« ( . Sc hox North Ca ridge 
Minster, Ohio ‘ . C M achusetts 
Gladys Brennan, State Mar Margaret Miller, Hig 
Teachers College, Bloon Sc how New Oxford, Per 
burg Pennsylvania > » > J / syivania 
Odelide Lemoine, Assums Rayr 1 Garla Hig 
tion Academy, Nicolet School, Madison, Maine 
Quebe Canada A) Anna McKe St. Margaret 
Alma Geary, St Vincent - ) ' y Scho Dorchester. Ma 
Commercial. Germantown ’ ¢ . 
Per yivania ° 2 Anna Theresa Peak St 
Irene M Allen. Schox of Pm Mary Academy Alexar 
Commereial Science, Woor - - . ° , - wy . iria, Virginia 
ket, Rhode Island 5 a Gibes, Ha on B 
Alexander Cottini, Junior  ( ege Ann Arbor 
Senior High School, Princ L d , - a“ . Michigan 
i New Jersey Margaret Gerace, Utica Free 
Alice Ries. Watertown ( i Academy, Utica, New Yor) 
mercial College. Water . ° Mary Conway, High Scho 
towr South Dakota " ¥ Nebraska City, Nebraska 
Helen Wright, A. W. Jot ! e Shpiner and Betty 
mn School of Business Fried, Weequal Higt 
Billings, Montana School, Newark, New 
Clara Schwaiger College f Jersey 
Commerce Kenosha Wis Frances M an, High Selwe Olga Miksa, SS P « Vernice McLaren, Goodwitr 
onsir Hazel Park, Michigan Paul School, St. Ls High Scho Grand Rapid 
Arlene Haugen, High Scho Helen Ruth Burke, High Missouri Michigar 
Decorah. Sows Sehool, Sturgis, Michigan Mary Estelle Werner, South Janet Reeg, The Scudder 
Ruth M Krome Business Wanda TU Pszonka Emer Kitsap Union Hig Bc hox School, New York, New 


Institute, Det Michigar Sc hoc Gary, Indiar Port Or rd, Washing York 
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January “Talent Teaser” 


HE Itinerant Cobbler seems to be prov- 

ing a popular gentleman. We hope there 

will be room later on to reproduce some 
of the unusually interestingly illustrated speci- 
mens of this November “Teaser”—perfectly 
transcribed, to boot! 

We'll make no promise as to past “Teasers,” 
but for this month’s, instead of continuing the 
book prize, we will reproduce in the April 
Grecc WritTeR the three best-presented of the 
perfect transcripts—that means the best typed 
perfect papers that come in with the most 
creditable shorthand copies of the article on 
this page, showing the damaged outlines prop- 
25 


erly restored—reaching us before February 25. 
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We'll give you two “tips” on this January 
plate—the word “all” is entirely omitted in one 
instance, and in another spot where you may 
want to supply an “of the,” only the “of” is 
wanted. The rest is so easy we'll be burning 
the midnight oil picking out the three speci- 
mens to be reproduced! 

How many of you, we wonder, really enjoy 
these “teasers” and want them continued. Some 
of our staff are convinced that only a small 
proportion of our readers care for this page, 
and that we should be devoting the space to 
one more page of regular shorthand matter. 
So we shall have to put it to vote. Which 
shall it be? It’s up to you! 
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Key to the November “Talent Teaser” 


During the early days of the American Colonies, 
the traveling cobbler (shoemaker) could be seen going 
from house to house, over many miles, repairing the 
old shoes, or making new ones. 

Sometimes, he would remain for several weeks in 
a home, receiving free board and lodging while he 
worked on the family's shoes. 

He carried with him his kit of tools and different 
kinds of leather 


The men usually wore heavy cow- 


these were well greased with muttor 
tallow, to keep out the rain, as there were no rubbers 
in those days. The women and children had gay 
colored shoes, sometimes blue, or red, and tied wit! 
gorgeous silk tassels to match 

There being no newspapers at that time, the cob 
bler was a welcome guest in the homes, as he would 
gather and dispense the news as he passed from one 
village to another. (143) 


hide boots; 
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Twenty-Three and a Half Hours’ Leave 


Continued from page 
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pactly written, with good fluency and formation 
' throughout, makes this a commendable club. 
The teachers in Hartford are known to us 
7 for the good O. G. A. test papers they submit. 
te We like to receive them. And we mean that! 
} . . . 
It is difficult to pick another club for men- 
tion in our limited space because we have be- 
fi, fore us at the moment many good ones. But 
| we did like very much the club received from 
Professor Rude, A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
; Oklahoma. These students are aiming at prizes 
i in the Contest—no doubt about that—and they 
if have made an unusually fine start. There is 
a} a finesse to this writing characteristic of Mr 
nist | Rude’s own expert hand 
i One more club we should like to mention 
i comes from Sister Agnes du Sauveur, short- 
{ hand instructor in Assumption College, Nico 
. |) let, Quebec, Canada. In addition to the 


membership tests which qualified for the Cer 














Certificate News Flashes! 


(Concluded from page 244) 


tificate, three tests were submitted and qualified 
for the Red Seal Superior Merit Certificate and 
one qualified for the Gold Seal. That is a 
record to aim at! How many of you students, 
stenographers, and teachers are going to equal 
that achievement this month? 


The keen competition that will be displayed 
during the O. G. A. Contest this year is al 
ready “in the air’—beautiful notes were com 
ing in on the regular O. G. A. Tests as early 
as Thanksgiving week—and the spirit is con 
tagious! One already feels the excitement pre- 
vailing in this department in anticipation of 
the Contest volume and results. 


W HEN we made inquiries about the O. A. T. 
Clubs received this month, Miss Kovacs, one 
of our efficient assistants, informed us that 
many large clubs have been received, but that 
teachers and students evidently are economiz- 


(Continued on page 263 
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Interesting Letters 


From OUR READERS 


You are invited to share your experiences 


with other readers of this page 


ES, GLASS WALLPAPER — We're 
always happy to hear from our readers, 
and when we read the following letter 
from Edna Easter, Independence, Missouri, we 


had a real thrill 

I have just read the “Cur regarding 
that 
used glass 
Germany, on the walls of 


mus Clipping’ 


g lpaper It interest know 
the Hotel Mucehlebach 


wallpaper, manufactured ir 


lass wall may you to 


here in Kansas City 


their Grill Room when remodeling it a little over 
two years ago 
Alonzo H. Gentry, Ir were the architects, and I 


then working for Patti Construction 


contract for the 


the firm, S 
the 


was 
Company, that had general 
remodeling 

rhis particular paper was shaded in blending tones 
f tan and t and the lights shone on 
the lid create a beautiful effect 
is made of a number of layers of spun 


rown, when 
paper it 


The paper 


glass glued to a paper base. It is washable and, as 
water can get to the paper base, it will last 
definitely 
However, I think it will be a while before this 
paper is in common use in the United States, as a 
single roll costs six dollars, making the double roll 
as wallpaper is sold cost twelve dollars 


\ few days before Miss Easter’s letter came 
we had a postal card from a reader inquiring 
whether the “Curious Clipping” stories were 
true. Her letter answers that question 


LIVE COMMERCIAL CLUB—Noting 
4% our recent article on Commercial Clubs, 
Frieda M. Scandurra, secretary of the Law- 
rence (Massachusetts) High School Commer- 
cial Club, has sent us the following letter about 
their organization: 


The ( lub of the Lawrence High School 
is due to the efforts of their own 


ymmercial C 


students alone. On 


nitiative they asked to have a clul Ever since its 
formation, three years ago, it has been guided and 
advised by the Head of the Commercial Department, 
who has been elected a permanent honorary president 


of the club. Each year the members choose two com 
mercial teachers from the faculty, who sponsor the 
ctivities for that term. 
The present enrollment consists f 75 members 
vho must be seniors, taking either Stenography II! 
Bookkeeping III The object of the club is to 


promote outside interest in behalf of the commercial 
classes of the Lawrence High School; to bring about 
a closer relationship between the business men and 
the students; to conduct contests of a commercial 
nature; and to foster the general improvement and 
betterment of the commercial pupils 

The October meeting was outstanding in the fact 


‘ “ er ‘ act t 
n business aff ’ were cose i t s about 
their carly mistakes ar the requirements demanded 
of them A distinguished isiness man wa the fea 
tured speaker, at s subject was banking 
We enjoy reading the mag 
woking forward to t ‘ ~ io 
N INVITATION TO 


YOUNG MEN 

Gordon W. Workman, 383 Broad Street, 
Valley Falls, R. L., young men t 
orrespond with him in short 


shor 


invites 


hand writers t 
hand. Gordon, by the way, writes an excellent 
style and those who answer his invitation may 


receive to read as it 
interested in ex 


shorthand witl 


expect to a reply as 
will be interesting. “I am 
changing letters written in 
young men,” he writes. “I am a member of the 
QO. G. A. and enclose a specimen of my short 
hand which, | am told, is easy to read. | 
intend to study « uld like 


Casy 


uirt reporting and wi 


to hear trom young men who have a similar 
ambition.’ 
Next thing we'll have a regular young re 


porters’ correspondence club! Why not? 


R* ADER SINCE 1910—We are now thor 
oughly convinced that there are more 
veteran readers of our magazine than we 


ever suspected! For it is hardly an exaggera- 


tion to say that nearly every day we receive 
letters in which reference is made to subjects 
d in long-ago issues. We have just 
discussed in ng-ago ut e have ju 


had a lengthy and delightfully reminiscent let 
ter from M. Whipple Bishop, secretary to the 
City Commission of the City of Jacksonville 


Florida, who says, “In one of my magazines 
I find the report of the Silver Jubilee (1913) 
with the testimonial to Dr. Gregg, and |! 
proudly recall that my name appears as a 
member of the Gregg Shorthand Associatior 


nder whose auspices t! 


Mr 


1¢ celebration was held.” 


tishop writes entertainingly about his 


experiences with shorthand 

I se «} +} " ; ; gt vert } gt « h ‘ ar | 
secretary to Nat al Bank Exa er f M 
sour for whor worked aft scl I s I 
I used it in a general railroad office, while in the 
Signal Corps of the Army during the World War 
Still later 1 used it as a stenographer in a law office 

the traffic and rate branch of a saw mill associa 
tion, and subsequently n public stenography ar 
vurt reporting mn this city 

“Cold notes” have never cause =e ame 
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cern. I frequently have to refer to scribblings sev- 
eral years old, and have no particular difficulty 
reading them. I was non-plussed, one time for a 
while, by a peculiar-looking scratch in the very corner 
of a page of testimony. It turned out to be the word 
“milk,” which I had squeezed in at an angle before 
flipping the page. I have always been able to trust 
shorthand with initials as well as with proper names 

I certainly do use shorthand in my present work 
as secretary to the City Commission of the City of 
Jacksonville. This is the administrative body of the 
City Government, and the subjects coming up in the 
regular sessions and numerous special meetings cover 


a very wide range 


] EST WISHES TO YOU—From Hertha 
Winkler, Buffalo, New York, comes a let- 

ter that will be eagerly read by all who are 

interested in foreign language study: 


I am very much interested in your Grecc Writer 
and enjoy its contents. The News Items from for- 
eign countries interested me, since I am a writer of 
the German system ‘“Einheitskurzschrift” as well as 
“Gabelsberger.”” That is to say, I learned the latter 
in school and years later, while holding a German 
government position, I had to learn the Einheits- 
kurzschrift. 

My knowledge of this shorthand was instrumental 
in securing me an office position after I had come to 
this country. Although I was to take only the Ger- 
man dictations at first, my boss advised me to learn 
Gregg. I enjoy this study very much, although this 
“writing according to sound’’ was very hard in the 
beginning because my knowledge of the English lan- 
guage was not as thorough as I would have liked 
it to be 

I think it is wonderful to be able to write short- 
hand in different languages and some day, after I 
master Gregg, I would like to take up the French or 
Spanish adaptation | speak French fluently and 
have a very good knowledge of Spanish. 


THE SPIRIT OF GRATITUDE—In our 
mail the other morning we found a letter 
which touched us so deeply that we cannot 
resist sharing its contents with you all. When 
Doctor Gregg read it he said, “I shall always 
treasure this letter.” The writer was Martha 
Merle Cambron, of Flora, Illinois. Her spirit 
of gratitude is bound to bring rich rewards as 
she journeys successward. 


I received my Certificate of Attainment, and I wish 
to thank you very much for it. To me, it means 
Achievement. Many and long were the evenings I 
spent in studying and writing shorthand, even when 
it sometimes proved to be irksome, due to my physi- 
cal fatigue from the day’s work. Just as long did I 
spend practicing typing, but typing was from the 
very beginning a fascinating game to me, and I am 
never happier than when sliding my fingers over a 
typewriter’s keys. I hope to have a typewriter of 
my own as soon as I can afford it. 

I am having my Certificate placed in a beautiful 
black frame, and it will always be precious to me 
throughout the coming years. Merely winning the 


Attainment Certificate was not my only honor in high 
school, as I also graduated with the highest grades 
of my class of one hundred and twenty-five members, 
but I consider it the most worth-while honor. 

I also wish to express my thanks and appreciation 
to you for the Gold Competent Typist Pin for sixty 
words, which you awarded me in May of 1933, my 
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first year in the study of shorthand and typing. 
Also, for the beautiful gold O. A. T. pin which was 
awarded me in October of my second year. My 
mother had a jeweler fasten both pins to a tiny chain 
resembling a class pin, and they are another valuable 
keepsake. 

I enthusiastically counted each separate Certificate 
I won, and eagerly and more determinedly looked 
forward to the final goal toward which I was so 
earnestly, prayerfully, and feverishly striving—the 
Certificate of Attainment. A tiny cartoon which ap- 
peared in the September, 1933, issue of the Grecc 
Writer is probably what inspired me to the extent 
that I possess a Certificate. It was the figure of a 
boy holding by a line to an aeroplane, and under- 
neath was the quotation, “Your Success Depends 
upon Your Ability to Hold on until You Get There.” 

I also took advantage of the contest which ap- 
peared as an advertisement last winter in the Grecc 
Writer, sponsored by the Royal Typewriter Com 
pany. I was awarded a beautiful Certificate of 
Honor by the Royal Company, who selected their 
winners from worldwide contestants. 


*REETINGS FROM MILAN—With his 
subscription to our magazine, Josefa Ot- 
ten, American Consulate, Milan, Italy, wrote 
us a letter telling about his shorthand 
experiences : 


It may interest you to know that I have switched 
over to Gregg from another well-known system on 
account of the vowel signs, as I wished to adapt it 
to Italian, which has so many vowels. I believe it is 
easier to write the same system in all languages, and 
therefore I have gone to the trouble to learn your 
system. It may take me a little longer to master it, 
since subconsciously the old signs may creep into 
my pen. 


A CHALLENGE TO GIRLS — From 

Miss E. M. Wiemeller, 2828 Robson 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, comes a long, in- 
teresting, and well-written letter, from which 
we quote as follows: 


I am one of those individuals who like to write 
letters, and it has been my desire for the past four 
years to find some one to correspond with me in 
shorthand. I kmow several young persons who have 
studied shorthand and I have tried to interest them 
in exchanging shorthand letters with me, but they 
seem to consider it a joke that I should want to 
conduct correspondence with anyone in shorthand 

This morning, as I paged through the October 
Grecc Writer, I came upon two small paragraphs 
on this subject, but I mournfully noted that both 
correspondents were men. Do you happen to know 
of any girls with a mite of ambition for this same 
hobby? ... I would like to contact one or more 
girls who would enjoy this form of correspondence 
Il am sure that we could help each other 


Now, girls, in America and other countries, 
are you going to let your sister in Indianapolis 
pine away because she cannot realize her de- 
sire to correspond with you in shorthand? 
Who will be a “shorthand friend” to Miss 
Wiemeller? Sit down this minute and write 
her a letter. Write about your work, or about 
what you do in your spare time. 
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4 . . 
More Facts About Annuities 
From “What Everybody Wants to Know About Annuities” 
By G. W. FITCH 
Used by special permission of the author and publisher 
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Facts About Carbon Paper 
Stenographers Should Know 


By F. H. Caswell, Who Makes Tons of It 


Fv: factors enter into the making of 
good carbon copies: (1) Make of machine; 
(2) size of type; (3) condition of the platen; 
(4) number of copies to be made at one writ- 
ing; (5) weight and finish of the carbon paper 
that is used. 

Different machines require different carbon 
paper finishes if you are to obtain high-grade 
results. 

A machine with /arge type is best. where a 
number of easily read carbon copies must be 
made frequently. 

The major weights of carbon paper are 
light weight, for making seven copies or more; 
medium weight, for making from three to six 
copies ; and correspondence weight, for making 
one or two copies. 

Carbon paper may be the proper weight but 
may not have the right finish to produce good 
carbon copies. 


IT is less disturbing to the ear 
to have a typewriter equipped with a soft 
platen, but good carbon copies can be obtained 
only by the use of a hard or medium-hard 
platen, particularly when making three or more 
copies. 

Heavy-weight carbon papers are required for 
use with the modern billing machines, where 
the blow of the type has a tendency to cut 
through ordinary weights of carbon paper. 

Carbon papers with special finish are made 
for noiseless typewriters, where the blow of 
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atomize 


— 


sterilize 





of.’ 


mergence 4 


the type may be described as more of a push 
than an actual strike. 

Typewriter carbon papers are manufactured 
in black, purple, blue, green, red, and brown, 
but black is by far the best color for cop) 
work and is the most used 


A FREQUENT cause of trouble with 
carbon paper is due to the wrong selection of 
sheet for a given purpose. 

Wrinkling may result from inserting carbon 
and writing paper in the machine unevenly, 
from failure to have all material flat when 
inserting, or from unequal pressure of the 
feed rolls. 

Cutting of carbon paper occurs most fre- 
quently in tabulation work, where the repeated 
use of one or more sharp characters is neces- 
sary. 

Offsetting may be caused by the rubbing of 
the carbon against paper in the machine, by 
using carbon or paper which is too heavy, or 
by an over-tight adjustment of the feed rolls 

Carbon paper should never be placed near a 
heated surface because extreme heat not only 
creates curling but causes the ink to fuse, thus 
spoiling the texture and making satisfactory 
work impossible. 

Weather conditions affect carbon papers 
Damp, rainy weather will cause curling of the 
sheets, as will sharp changes in temperature, 
such as when a box of carbon paper is brought 
from a cold supply room into a warm office 
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e The Shorthand Reporter 





Pertinent observations on 


CLINICS AND SHORTCUTS 


for students and reporters 


By CHARLES L. SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HE shorthand clinic is an institution shown, and proceeds to acquire for himself ar 

originated by and maintained for the acute case of mental indigestion—and a head 

shorthand reporter. It is not for the stu- ache; but no speed! 
dent. It has been of incalculable aid to the The student, naturally knowing little of the 
reporting fraternity in providing the means mechanics of fast writing, errs in his assump 
for the exchange of ideas in the way of new tion that because the experienced reporter re 
outlines for specialized work and better ways ommends his shortcuts the secret of shorthan 
of achieving old results. At the shorthand speed lies thereir It does not. The exp. 
conventions the most popular and, to many rienced reporter knows, in the first place, that 
minds, the most beneficial sessions have beet vecause an outline is short is no guarantee that 
those devoted to the clinics, where active re it is fast or practical. The shorter the outline 
porters have contributed to the general assem necessarily the greater the skill the hand must 
lage the results of their years of experience possess to execute it The very nature of a 
and have themselves learned from others better shorthand expedient makes it an outline onl 
ways of meeting and solving their own prob for the most skilled hand t is an outlin 
lems. Long lists of reporting expedients cover shortened usually by the amputation of one 
ing almost every specialized line of work have more of its component parts, an outline that 
come from the clinics, received wide circula s likely to be less legible than the longer 
tion, and been adopted in all sections of the more complete form, even when it is written 
country pertectly. Such an outline, when it is written 

But the clinic is not devised for the student mperfectly, is not only useless if it cannot be 

nor is it usually beneficial to him. There is read readily; it 1s worse than useless, for the 
nothing more confusing, nor more discourag added speed that has been gained by its use is 
ing, to the young writer struggling for short gained at the sacrifice of accuracy 
hand speed than to have a hundred or two new There is thus a limit to which expedient 
outlines thrown at him by an experienced making can be carried. Some writers, pos 
writer and to be told “These are what | use sessed of a better manual skill, are able t 
thereby I have gained speed.” He is bound abbreviate more than others and still 1 
to recognize them as shorter outlines than he sacrifice accuracy thers whose “touch” is 
uses, outlines that probably cut in half the not so sure must always eschew the shorter 
motions that his unskilled and halting hand outline in favor of the longer one. There ars 
makes in writing the same words, and he in both types of writers in the reporting profes 
evitably reaches the conclusion that the sole sion, those who “run to” expedients and those 
difference between himself and the experienced who stick by the longer outline, and for the 
reporter is that the experienced reporter knows most part they are equally fast. One simply 
all the shortcuts and he doesn’t. The way t executes his longer outlines faster; the othe: 
shorthand speed, he concludes, is by way of writes not so fast, but not so much. Yet, of 
shortcuts and expedients. Promptly he trans- the two, the writer using the longer outlines 
lates his conclusion into action, and sets him- is likely to be the more accurate, particularly) 


self to the task of learning each and every one in an emergency; for human nature is prone 
of the hundreds of expedients that he has been ‘to err, and when pushed to the limit of speed 
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Legal Terms and Phrases 


While many of these outlines will be recognized as the regular Dictionary forms, on account of 
their frequent use in law work they have been included in this series with the 
special shortcuts presented. 


‘ 
(Notes 


nolle prosequi x , 

= 
nominal damages — 
nominal partner . e 
non compos mentis * 4 
non-joinder c 

A 
notary public is i 
notice " a 
notification e) 
novation Tt 
nuisance f—= 
null and void 4 —e_ 7 
objection ae . 
obligation L4 
occupancy r 
officer of the law 2 . 
of your own knowledge 
on or about the ~ 
on the part of the plaintiff ¢ 
operation of law © ( 


opinion < 
opposition counsel 4 
ve 
option 
ordinance ‘ 
organic law 
ordinary circumstances 
ouster ; 5} 
outlawed tl c 


outstanding debt 42 


nwerruled a 
overt act FO 
owner < s 
ownership - 
panel Ar 
par value e, 


paramount ttle 

parcel of land @ , 
x 

pardon ob 


parole e~ 


} 


written by Charles 


Foubek, C.S.R., New York 


partition ( pre-emption Cs—, 
7 
partnership agreement preliminary hearing C_e _— 
party of the first part ©, premeditated Ca—y 
party of the second part (,; premise C oe 
. $f S 
patent pending preponderance of evidence ( 
( e 
patentee f preponderating evidence ¢ 
» “” : 
patent office / prerogative Ce < S 
L 
payee D presumption Cc, 
f . 
payment rors prima facie () 
peculiar circumstances of (., — = = 
c s¢ [= - > 
the case Ln r —_ Ss 7 < 
pecuniary cy prior right CQ Gb 
penal offense ys priority Po 
“4 
penal servitude J prisoner at the bar (| 
7 Ce 
penitentiary ¢ £? privity of contract y 
per annum Co probate court (C_ y 
per capita ¢ . probation i « 
per diem ¢ proceeding IO & 
per se C, procedure i. 
2 é 
peremptory C> process of law 
ig + 
performance C, promise ( “‘@ 
perjury - promisor ( e 
perpetuity - - promissory note 
\ - , 
pertinent to the case G > property Co 
petitioner IZ prosecutor 
plainuff ( prosecution — 
pleading \ < proviso : 
pledgee ( 7 provocation ? L, 
vledgor 7 { r »roximate cause ~> . 
I g y t 
police G 6 proximity L, 
policy 6 prudent (+ 
post date ( punishment G 
post mortem r pursuant Cc, 
. 
xosthumous (4g . putative b0 
i j - 
postponement ( quantum merull > 
precedence Ce~* quarrel es 
precedent Ce quash Y 
precinct oe quo warranto 2 ‘ 
“a =_ 
proceedings 


quorum eee 
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ind fatigue, the safest, most accurate stvle is The greater the stress—the greater the speed 

inevitably the longer, less arbitrary style that the more surely will the mind turn back to it 

s less susceptible to distortion first principles and to elementary forms, those 
rhe most serious effect of expedient-making, that we learned in r babyhood days of short 
wever, is not upon the hand; it is upon the hand writing 

mind. An expedient to be worth anything at The experi 1 reporter, contronted by a 

ill n be learned quite as well as the orig hundred or more new expedients at a short 

inal, elementary outline for the same word or hand clinic, knows almost by insight whi 
rase was once learned. Sometimes this car ones fit his style and which do not; whi 
lone, especially if it is not too arbitrary or ones he can learn and which he cannot. The 


“w- 





{lbert Schneider, Congressional Committee reporter, taking Raymond Moley’s testimony 
at Nazi investigation last July 





at too great a var elementary pri Student, lacking this experience and icK 
pies T} legree in be learne evel il al ilytica indersta x I ns OW 
s almost exactly t which it wall shorthand style, possesses 1 uN iscrimina 
Horm t rst pi system itself tion. He attempts usually to gobble them a 
is we have seen by the two preceding articles lown and all at once, with the result that none 
this department, provides for the manufac sticks, and his hand only becomes more halt 
re of logical and necessary expedients, by ing and his mind mor ntused as he tries t 
ins of the intersecting principle, the abbr« remember them all for fear that he is missing 
viating principle, and such natural methods something if he lets one of them get aw 
ind it is safe to assume that almost any ex from him. He makes the mistake of accepting 
pedient based upon any one of these elementary them, not as suggestions, which they are, but 
inciples is a good expedient and can be as gospel, which they are not. More young 
learned by almost any writer. It is the arbi writers ambitious to reach reporting abilit 
trary, unnatural expedient that causes the have had their speed retarded, and sometim« 
trouble. Some of these-may look good, but permanently so, by an overemphasis on short 
experience has taught that they cannot be hand expedients than by any other single trait 
learned well enough for accurate reporting ing mistake 
It is an axiom of reporting, as of other human The best way to learn shortcuts is not by 
activities, that under stress the mind tends to long lists, but by small groups at a time. Long 


the elementary, to that which it first learned lists of outlines and expedients are valuabl 
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for reference, the same as a dictionary 1s 
valuable. Such lists may and should be prac- 
ticed, but no attempt should be made to intro- 
duce them all into one’s style in one indigestible 
gulp. Divide them into groups and concentrate 
upon one particular group at a time, botl 
in practice and in actual dictation. When 
one group is learned and has passed the test 
of being written at high speed automatically, 
without effort or thought, then another group 
may be approached and learned in the same 
manner. If possible, select groups of outlines 
that are more or less related, as by principle; 
such as the other group, for example (some- 
how or other, one way or other, one way o 
another, one side or the other, etc.) or the ver- 
dict group (your verdict will be, your verdict 
must be, verdict for the defendant, etc.). The 
more shortcuts can be confined to definite 
principles of abbreviation, as provided for in 
the system, the more surely they may be 
learned, and the more valuable they will be 
in actual reporting. 

The experienced reporter gleans the maxi 
mum value from the shorthand clinic and its 
attendant lists of shortcuts, because he ap 
proaches them with an open mind and a prac 
ticed sense of discrimination. He knows his 
system and he knows his own individual styl 
and is able to pick’and choose intelligently 
those outlines which fit both his style and the 
genius of his system. The student, if he can 
approach the subject with the same viewpoint, 
will likewise benefit, but until he does learn 
how to select what is fit for him and what is 
not, he wili put his efforts to better purpose 
by learning first to write his system with al 
the natural speed that is inherent in it. Short 
cuts are indeed valuable to the reporter, but 
they never will take the place of mastery ot 
system. 


Student Makes Good 


as Court Reporter 


Herr is a letter from Julia B. Longfellow, 
of the Point Arena Union High School, Point 
Arena, California, that is worth passing on 


“On the day our school opened I had a tele 
phone call from the local Justice of the Peace, 
asking me if I had a student who could act as 
Court Reporter that day and the next. | hesi 
tated because the girls who had completed two 
years of shorthand were unavailable. Then | 
recalled one of my present Senior students 
who had had but one year of shorthand. Sh« 
had had no practice since the middle of May, 
but I suggested her. She was willing to try, 
and, with some cursory admonitions, I sent 
her down. She officiated as reporter and 
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had no difhculty keeping up with the wit 

nesses, nor in the transcription afterward. She 
placed the material in legal form and it is now 
on file in the county seat, as the defendant was 
bound over to the Superior Court. So I feel 
that I have a right to be proud of a girl wh 

could do that.” 


We are all proud of her, Miss Longfellow, 
and we wish you had given us her name so 
that we could have published it with your 
interesting letter. 


Five Questions on 


Punctuation Answered 


> 


(Continued frem page 232) 


The only exception to this rule occurs when 
an abbreviation comes at the end of a paren 
thetical expression that appears at the end ot 
a sentence, in which case a period follows the 
within the parenthesis, and an 
follows the closing parenthesis 


abbreviation 
other period 


Following are our prices (shipments f.o.b.) 


3. 


ANOTHER stenographer inquires, “I have 
noticed that many letters, especially sales letters, 
with questions, but are followed by 
periods. Why is that?” 

For courtesy, a request may be placed in 
question form, but this does not mean it is a 
question. It is really an imperative sentence, 
and so takes a period. 


close 


Won't you mail the enclosed card at once 


May we expect an answer soon. 


4. 


QNE stenographer wonders, “My employer 
has the habit of dictating incomplete sentences. 
How should they be punctuated ?” 

Such condensed expressions stand for, and 
have the force of, complete sentences, and 


should be punctuated as such. 


In answer to your letter of May 10. 
Now as to your inquiry. 

Naturally! 

Why not? 


3. 


“How many periods should be used to indi- 
cate words omitted from the end of a quoted 
passage?” asks the typist for an editor. 
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Four—three for the ellipsis and one for the 


sentence. 


‘Invention of the addir machine helped 
speed up business in this mechanical and 
” nders 3 
The above queries are the cs t 
monly raised. If you are puzzled about any 
other end-punctuation matters, we shall be glad 


to answer your questions 


QO. A. T. Certificate 
News Flashes 
(Continued m page 254 


ing on ribbons and type-cleaning fluid, because 
the clubs of O. A. T. tests, 

very large, have 1 

for good typing. Frequently papers have been 


very light, and, again, the typing is not as clean 


while many are 


10t been equally outstanding 


cut as we have come to expect in these tests 
She expressed the belief, however, that next 
month would show an improvement and that 
we would have several O. A. T. Test clubs 


deserving of special mention in these columns 

We suggest you keep in mind that artistry 
as well as accuracy is an important qualifica 
tion of a good typist ; that is, 
clean, sharp type made with a good ribbon, and 


Occasionally a 


good spacing 


even margins around the copy 
strikingly beautiful specimen of typewriting 
comes up for attention—typing like Miss 
Griffin's page 248, that projects 
the thoughts of the examiner into the possible 
environment and character of the typist. For 
doesn't it 


specimen on 


typing does retiect one’s pers nality, 


School Contest Blank Not 
Needed for Individual Entry 


E are sorry if we did not make it clear ir 
the Contest announcement that the Contest 
Blank is required to accompany only the clubs 
of Contest submitted by schools 
Stenographers and individual shorthand wri 


their 


specimens 


ters may submit specimens of notes as 
explained under the 
ing Preparation of 


page 213 of the 


heading “Rules Govern 
Contest Pa 
(sREG 


Individual 
pers,” on December 
WRITER. 


O. G. A. “Practice” Sheets 


Teachers and students will be interested 
to know that there is now available notebook 
stock especially prepared for O. G. A. prac 
tice and use in submitting tests 

A sample sheet will be mailed to teachers 


on request if directed to THe Grecc Writer 
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FUNNY STORIES 
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